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published, originating from a private transaction made in 1610-
11 between Sir Thomas Bodley and the Stationers' Company,
became, in 1662, a serious matter of obligation to supply three
libraries with free copies of all new books. In 1710 this number
was increased to nine, owing to the Union with Scotland. The
Union with Ireland in 1801 increased this number to eleven. An
Act in 1836 decreased the eleven copies to five, and the Imperial
Copyright Act of 1911 gave, with certain exceptions, an extra
copy for the National Library of Wales. The Irish Free State now
has its own copyright law.
As early as 1813 efforts were made to reduce the number of
copies required from the publishers to one for the use of the
British Museum alone. Similar recommendations were made in
1817,1818,1819,1836, and 1878, as well as on several occasions
later. But one copy only of an important publication, buried in
the bosom of the British Museum, has long been considered by
the legislators to be insufficient for the purposes of national
bibliography. Many think also that it would be a gross injustice
to make scholars and authors in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales
journey to London perhaps to consult but one book. The Uni-
versities of Oxford and Cambridge have for so long enjoyed the
copyright privilege, that it would undoubtedly create a great
hardship if the privilege were withdrawn from them now without
adequate compensation. In addition to the certainty of wear and
tear, a single copy is ever liable to the risks of mutilation, theft,
fire, accident, or destruction hi some way. The Library of Con-
gress at Washington was severely damaged by fire in 1814,
1825, and in 185L1 The Bibliotheque Nationale miraculously
escaped destruction by fire in 1871. The Great War proved that
the British Museum, or any other building for that matter, could
be totally destroyed by hostile aircraft in less than two minutes.
Even the ponderous Elgin Marbles at the British Museum were
removed out of danger during the Great War; but the four
million odd volumes had perforce to be left to the mercy of
Providence.2 This fact proved the wisdom of duplication in one
or more additional privileged libraries scattered throughout the
United Kingdom, to obviate or to lessen the danger of the
1 A. Esdafle, National libraries of the world, 1934, pp. 96-7, 99.
* F. Madan, Ideal Bodleian, 1928, p. 9.